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‘freedom and Justice es¬ 
caped their pursuers like 
birds that fly too bi^h lor 
the arrows of children* 

—ANGEL CABRERA 

Threepence 


Forced Repatriation Demand 
for North Korean Prisoners 


fN a receilT* eititorial article. 
Frccdom commented on an 
anous note in the discussion of 
|e future of the 70,000 North 
orean prisoners-of-war in United 
Itions’ hands. While the principle 
the United Nations have 
nciated—that no prisoner should 


Tor\' Opposition 
The only spirited opposition to 
these pragmatic suggestions comes 
from a Conservative, Mr. Tufton- 
Beamish- He vefy forcibly deplores 
(16/6/52) the use of prisoners-of- 
war as "‘counters or stakes”, and 


he makes some telling comments on 
unwillingly forced back to a Article 118 of the Geneva Con¬ 

ic he fears is obvioHsly nght, vention. To liold, he argues, that 
a leading article means that our government 

is thereby bound to repatriate 
prisoners whether they like it or 
not, is to defeat the whole purpose 
of the Convention—that of “pro 


Times in 

in effect that men had not 
I^Tight to choose where they 
live, despite the claims of 
Dal asylum. 


comes Mr. Peter Baker, tecting” the rights and safety of 
in a long Icllcr to the Times individual prisoners-of-war. 


52) claiming that the refusal 
Ipatriate the unwilling prisoners 
^tutes a threat to Allied 
ners in North Korean hands 
i to the many thousands of 
|an and Japanese prisoners 
1 the Soviet Union. Mr. Baker 
^es Article 118 of the Geneva 
ention of 1949 which states: 
oners of war shall be released 
[repatriated without delay after 
ssation of active hostilities.” 

be argument is carried on by 
correspondents. One, Mr. 
T. Smalley {Times, 16/6/52) 
nts out that forcible repatriation 
“jeopardise any future roili- 
advantage that may come to us 
rough wholesale desertions of 
emies who prefer our protection 
continuing to fight for their 
Coraraunist masters, and also for- 
ffeit the confidence of the large 
I numbers of political refugees at 
fpreseni in the free countries that 
'the asylum which they now enjoy 
I may, in certain circumstances, be 
‘ refused them.” Despite all this, 
Mr. Smalley joins Mr. Baker in de¬ 
manding forced repatriation of all 
prisoners. 


Mr. Tufton-Beamish’s arguments 
provide a welcome contrast to the 
shifty arguments of the Times and 
the supporters of Mr. Baker. 


Clearly the only morally just posi¬ 
tion is that of permitting a prisoner- 
of-war free choice as to where he 
will live. 

Despite all this discussion, in 
which the position of Freedom has 
been made clear, our previous com¬ 
ments on the United Nations’ new¬ 
found morality still stand. The 
Western Governments have many 
times repatriated individuals who 
sought political asylum and who 
have committed suicide rather than 
return to the country they sought 
escape from. Nor are they by any 
means above using prisoners-of-war 
as “stakes or counters”. If the dis¬ 
cussion on this matter shows any¬ 
thing at all. it is the moral obliquity 
of many would-be advisers of the 
administration. 


FOREIGK NOTES 

A PEEP BEHIND PORTUGAL’S 
IRON CURTAIN 


nrHE Iron Curtain surrounding poli- 
**■ tical life in Portugal. Britain’s oldest 
ally, has been lifted for a brief second 
for the announcement to filter through 
that a former presidential candidate has 
been sentenced to three months’ im¬ 
prisonment and five years’ loss of rights 
having been found guilty of “conspiring 
against the security of the State" It 
appears that the charge was based on 
a signed manifesto denouncing re¬ 
armament and the Atlantic Pact. 

In an editorial comment on this case, 
the Manchester Guardian (16/6/52) 
points out that: “Dr, Salazar’s regime 
does not pretend to be a parliamentary 
democracy as this is understood else¬ 
where in the West. At the same time it 
avoids the scarlet signs of dictatorship; 
the price Portugal pays for stable 
authoritarian government is the dullness 
of conformity rather than the brutality 
of the concentration camp.” 

This seems to us a polite understate¬ 
ment. For many years free trade unions 
have not existed in Portugal and militant 
workers have been persecuted and even 
executed for “conspiring against the 
State,” or in the M.G.’s language, against 
the stable authoriUrian government. As 
to concentration camps we always under- 


Outlook, for World 

India’s Food Prospects 


Agriculture 

Improved 


^FTER the famines of recent 
years in India, with their 
appalling death rolls, it is good to 
hear that the present outlook is 
much better. Broadcasting on 
June 14th, Prime Minister Nehru 
declared that India was “turning 
the comer in regard to food pro¬ 
duction. and that the prospect is 
definitely hopeful.” 

According to Nehru, stocks of 
food grains have increased and food 
prices have gone down. Stocks, 
which at the beginning of the year 
amounted to 1,330,000 tons have 
now increased to 3,600,000 tons. 
The wheat harvest is good and 
more food grains are coming from 
abroad. “There is at present plenty 
of wheat and milo in the country. 


There is not quite enough rice, but 
w'e are making special efforts to get 
larger quantities. Prices of locally 
produced grains have gone down, 
but unfortunately we had to pay 
heavily for imported grains.” 

World Food Reserve Proposed 

The Food & Agriculture Organ¬ 
isation of the United Nations, at its 
fifteenth session meeting in Rome 
last week, discussed the problem of 
building up a reserve stock of food 
to meet famine demands when 
required. 

“A report prepared by the F.A.O. 
to assist the council suggests that 
to provide a basis for calculating the 
assistance that might be required in 
forming and paying for an emer¬ 
gency food reserve, a ‘yardstick 


Terrorism in Eastern Europe 


PUBLICISTS in ihc wcsi uke con- 
^ siderabic intcrcil in the internal 
struggles of top Communisu of the 
Iron Curuin countries—the purges and 
counter-purges. Frcldom from time lo 
lime reports these events and discusses 
their possible significance. For anarchists’ 
sympathy for political prisoners and 
Victims of torture is natural: but in the 
case of Communists Mice Rostov or 
Kajk or Anna Pauker. such feelings arc 
more than tempered by the knowledge 
that these people were also the instru¬ 
ments who applied the Communist 
tyranny. Their fate is no worse than 
what they themselves infiicted on many 
others—who were moreover innocent of 
cruelly or brutality but were revolu¬ 
tionists or opponents of the regime or 
even specific classes of peasants or in¬ 
tellectuals singled out for bad ireaimcni 
in the process of dividing and ruling. 

It came iherefore as something of a 
shock (o read in a capiialisi paper of 
“Anna Pauker and tier fellow suffertrl’* 
The public in the west is always more 
struck by a well-known name a Trotsky 
or Bukharin, Tito or Ciomulka sutfering 
the edge of Communist terror, than by 
the nameless thousands who daily suffer 
under ihe regime, it is natural to ieel 
interest in the internal struggles of the 
regime. But far more important j» the 
general tyranny itself. 

/nicrnu/ f)c 7 >orfufron-> 

The Oflicu^.l Rullclin No. *^b of the 
Rumanian Government, dated February 
Ifi. 1952. published the following decree ; 
“From March 1, 1952, the towns will be 
‘decongestionized.’ Measures of evacua¬ 
tion in the town of Bucharest will be 
taken m order to arrive at the total 
esjcu^tion of the following categories of 
(I) The families of criminali of 
war of the dep<'rted. the condemned, and 
the as well as the families 


of those who took refuge abroad. By 
family is to be understood husband and 
wife, children, brothers, father and 
mother. The persons who t^long to this 
category will be given permission to take 
with them 901b. of luggage. Their new 
residence will be communicated lo them 
)2 or 24 hours before departure. 
(Z) Officers who have been eliminated 
from the army, former judges, former 
barristers who have been dismissed from 
the Bar. former industrialists and mer¬ 
chants whose business has been nation¬ 
alized, and landowners who owned more 
than 10 acres. Persons id these categories 
can fake with ihcin all their belongings. 
(3) Saboteurs, r^ndivnte criminals, the 
pensioned under 70 year> of age. 1 hesc 
categories of persons can take with them 
■II ihcir hciongingi. They will be allowed 
Lu choose their residence 30 iiiiles away 
from ihc point of departure and outside 
the territories of miliiaty or inJusiriil 
inieresis as well as of the bouridaiy 
zones." (^^uuied by V. V. I ilea m a 
letter to the iimei 14/6/52 ) 

The same writer goes on lo ».ay: 
“ 1 here U. 1 believe link* expianalion 
necessary to undersUnd what a reign ot 
terror exists in Kumama All town*, arc 
involved and since the beginning ol May 
the dt’ponalions have been accelerated 
Dcsliiiations have not been communi¬ 
cated to the deportees and one docs noi 
know of their whcreabou» ., Dcportulions 
have sl.iricd even in huge villagev Wives 
liavc bciii scpdrulcd from Iheir husbands 
and children from the mother to be 
deported After haviiu imp isomd all 
political leaders of the deniocratic parlies 
Maniu. Mihaiachr (National Pc.i-.aiu). 
Hratianu (Libcr.iO. Feircseu (I ihouri, 
and manir others as well as the Bishops 
of the Catholic and Creek r:itholii: 
C hurch, and former high-ranking olli ' 
this is the last act of a niasn assassination 


of all those who are not loyal Com¬ 
munists and who had some cultural or 
family relations with the west.” 

Identical deportations have occurred 
since 1939 in the Baltic countries, Lithu¬ 
ania, Esthonia and Latvia, and in Poland 
and Bulgaria. Sometimes the deportees 
have gone to the forced labour camps of 
the M.V.r)._in Russia, sometimes it is an 
internal deportation with the object of 
removing opponents, real or potential, 
from their homes and splitting up of 
families, with all the despair and political 
defeatism that it causes. 

Tlie same kind of terror is being 
enacted in eastern Germany under a new 
government ordinance empowering the 
Ministry of Stale security to deal with 
"spies and lerrorisls”. 

"Expulsion* are being continued in Ihc 
sealed froniicr regions wilh a ruihless- 
ncss reniinisccnl of ihe Nazi era. Due 
repori slates ihiit 42 families were sent 
iiilu the interior yesterday IVoni Domilz, 
u little town on the Elbe across from 
Hr* Miili*li zt>ne. and that armiher 179 
families arc awaiting depfirlalioii. 
OtliciuK of the State Seeurily Service, it 
j| suggested, are making investigations in 
the border towns ami villages, and 4in the 
evidence of local mformcr.s are ordering 
the expulsion of fieopic suspected of 
western sympathies. Lacli family is 
allowed lu lake up to 100 east marks for 
immediate needs, and some luggage: 
bank accounts are blocked, and the head 
of the family is required tt» give a signed 
siateiucni that his departure is "volun¬ 
tary". Some were sent by tram lo 
Schwerin or P.oslock others were un¬ 
aware of then deslin.Tlnms. ' ilinirs, 
14/6/52.) 

In the face of all tins, any sympathy 
for the Rostov*, the kQjks. live 1 iios. 
quickl> CNaporate*. 

An\iu iiisi 


unit’, to be known as an ‘emergency 
food reserve unit’ or E.F.R.U., 
might be created. 

“One E.F.R.U. is defined as the 
quantity of food required for sup¬ 
plementing the diet of one million 
people by 1,200 calories a day for 
one month, 

“Mr. Dodd, director-general of 
the F.A.O., reporting to the council 
on his recent world tour, said that 
the ‘two gravest dangers’ were the 
present Middle East plague of 
desert locusts and the scarcity of 
rice in the Far East. The scarcity 
was most serious in Ceylon, where 
there was insufficient rice to main¬ 
tain with certainty even the present 
low ration of five and a quarter 
ounces a day for any length of 
time.” (Times, 10/6/52.) 

(Nehru, however, declared that in 
Madras, a neighbouring state of 
Ceylon, “there was a stock of rice 
enough for more than a year on 
the present scale of rations, and 
there was also much wheat and 
milo.”) 

At the conclusion of the session, 
the F.A.O. approved the suggestion 
to create this emergency food 
reserve, ready to meet famine 
wherever it might occur. 

“The reserve would not be for 
use in emergencies arising from 
war or civil disturbances, but for 
famine caused by crop failures due 
to natural causes, such as drouglit, 
blight, earthquakes, volcanic erup¬ 
tion, or plague. 

“There was a discussion on the 
means of implciueiiting the pro¬ 
posal and three alternalive methods 
were suggested: (/) an internation¬ 
al ly owned slock of foods in an 
emergency reserve: (//) an inter- 
nationally owned emergency relief 
fimd wilh wliich lo buy and move 
food upon need; (///) nationally 
owned stocks which coiuribuiing 
Ciovcrnnicnls would pledge them¬ 
selves lo deliver upon call.” 

d'i files. 16/652). 


A' 

4 % 


i anullorilisni Coiulcnincil 
r llic .*^ame session, problems 


connected wilh land reform 
v.'cre examined. Dr. Wahlen, direc¬ 
tor of tlie agricultural division, 
after oullining the “ical difficulties 
aiul limitations” inlicrtiU in any 
IW* Continued on p. 2 


Stood that political prisoners in Dr. 
Salazar’s Portugal, were sent to the Cape 
Verde Islands. 

But as Portugal is a member of the 
Atlantic Pact and a champion of democ¬ 
racy, outside her frontiers, and all she 
allows the outside world to know of her 
internal affairs is the excellence of her 
Port, it is unlikely that any newspaper 
in this country with the necessary re¬ 
sources will carry out an investigation 
into the regime in Portugal. 

Or would it be possible now that the 
Manchester Guardian has brilliantly ex¬ 
posed in five articles, the racket of the 
Irish export industry in horses, it will 
turn its roving reporters to a similarly 
thorough investigation in Portugal—not 

of the Port racket with its wide British 
ramifications—though even that ‘ may 
have some bearing on the “stable 

authoritarian government” as well as 

provide an explanation for l!ie con¬ 
spiracy of silence—but of working 

conditions and the situation of workers' 
organisations in that sunny but unhappy 
country, not to mention those other 
elementary rights, such as freedom of 
the press and of speech. R. 


A REPORT submitted to the Council 
of the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organisation, which met 
in Rome last week, said that a large 
part of the world was still suffering from 
hunger and malnutrition and the world’s 
need for more food had not yet begun 
to be met. 

The report said that the average daily 
dial in the least developed and most 
heavily populated areas of the world 
was still substantially below the already 
inadequate pre-war averages and the last 
year had shown few signs of significant 
improvement, in spite of all the Govern¬ 
ment programmes to the contrary. The 
situation was most acute in South-East 
Asia, where it was aggravated by chronic 
civil or military disturbances and lack 
of personal security, which impeded 
economic life and progress. 

The Director-General of the F.A.O., 
Mr. Norris E. Dodd, told the council 
that rice supplies in South-East Asia were 
less than half of what they should be. 
Before the war between seven and eight 
million tons of rice entered world 
markets. Allowing for the increase in 
population, the figure should now be 
about nine million tons, but last year 
only four million tons of rice entered 
world markets. 

At the same time a United Nations 
survey of the world s income shows that 
the United States and Canada, with less 
than 10 per cent, of the world’s popu¬ 
lation, had more than 43 per cent, of 
the world's income in 1950. 

Countries with half the world's popu¬ 
lation had an average income of less 
than £35 a person in 1950, while for a 
group of countries with only 10 per cent, 
of the population—most of Western 
Europe, the United Slates, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand—the average 
was £214 a person. 

The survey says that Russia’s national 
income more than doubled between 1938 
and 1951, 

★ 

CUPREME Court Justice William O. 

Douglas is no anarchist, but he is 
obviously a thorn in the sides of those 
die-hard Americans who are prattling 
about freedom and democracy and at 
the same lime .supporting measures and 
policies whicli are nothing more than 
totalitarian. in a speech earlier this 
month, he said that the r6Ie of America 
in the world “is as a champion of the 
weak and oppressed or it is not true to 
character. Wc cannot fill that role in 
the world unless we are faithful to our 
tr.ailition of ciyil liberties.’* 

He said that if the United Slates must 
choose between an unfair oil deal by the 
Biilish in Persia, and Premier Moham¬ 
med Mossadegh, who leads a revolt 
against the British, the United States 
must support Dr. Mossadegh. "If 
.America casts her support the other way, 
we will begin to lose the political con¬ 
test for men's hearts.” he added. 

Ho said similarly that if the United 
States is afraid of speech at home it will 
be frightened abroad. Any curbs such 
as restriction of speech and persecution 
of political creeds will make for trouble 
abroad, he said, and added: 

“It is lime we cast away the false 
doctrines of guilt by association. It is 
time we redirected ourselves to the spirit 
and lelter of (he Bill Rights . . . If 
we do, wc need never fear Soviet Russia 
can capture the political leadership of 
the world." 



















Kropotki n 


FREEDOM 


In his Memoirs of a Revolu- fiiaciioiis which governmeius con- 
tionist (1899), Kropotkin describes sider as iheirs ai the present lime. 
in the foilo^eing terms the con- and because the causes of conllicis 
ceptions of anarchism, developed being reduced in nuniber. those con- 
amon'^st the n^orkers of the Jura flicts which may still arise can be 
federation in Switzerland after the submitted to arbitration. 


collapse of the First International 
in 1872. 


■^/E saw that a new .form of 
society is germinating in the 
civilised nations, and must take the 
place of the old one: a society of 
equals, who will not be compelled 
to sell their hands and brains to 
those who choose to employ them in 
a haphazard way, but who will be 
able to apply their knowledge and 
capacities to production, in an 
organism so constructed as to com¬ 
bine all the elTorts for procuring the 
greatest sum possible of well-being 
for all, while full, free scope will be 
left for every individual initiative. 
This society will be composed of a 
multitude of associations, federated 
for all purposes which require feder¬ 
ations for production of all sorts— 
agricultural, industrial, intellectual, 
artistic; communes for consumption, 
making provision for dwellings, gas 
works, supplies of food, sanitary 
arrangements, etc., federations of 
communes among themselves, and 
federations of communes with trade 
organisations; and, finally, wider 
groups covering the country, or 
several countries, composed of men 
who collaborate for the satisfaction 
of such economic, intellectual, 
artistic, and moral needs as arc not 
limited to a given territory . . . 

There will be full freedom for the 
development of new forms of pro¬ 
duction, invention, and organisation; 
individual initiative will be en¬ 
couraged, and the tendency toward 
uniformity and centralisation will be 
discouraged. Moreover, this society 
will not be crystallised into certain 
unchangeable forms, but will con¬ 
tinually modify its aspect, because it 
will be a living evolving organism; 
no need of‘government will be felt, 
because free agreement and federa¬ 
tion can take its place in all those 


None of us minimised the import¬ 
ance and depth of the change which 
we looked for. We understood that 
I he current opinions upon the 
necessity for private ownership in 
Lvaid, factories, mines, dwelling 
houses, and so on, as a means of 
securing industrial progress, and of 
the wage system as a means of 
compelling man to work, would 
not soon give way to higher con¬ 
ceptions of socialised ownership and 
production. We knew that a tedious 
propaganda and a long succession 
of struggles, individual and collective 
revolts against the now prevailing 
forms of property, of individual 
sclf-sacrilice, of partial attempts at 
reconstruction and partial revolu¬ 
tions would have to be lived 
through, before the current ideas 
upon private ownership would be 
modified. And we understood also 
that the now current ideas concern¬ 
ing the necessity of authority—in 
in which all of us have been bred 
would not and could not be aban¬ 
doned by civilised mankind all at 
once. Long years of propaganda 
and a long succession of partial acts 
of revolt against authority, as well 
as a complete revision of the teach¬ 
ings now derived from history, 
would be required before men could 
perceive that they had been mis¬ 
taken in attributing to their rulers 
and their laws what was derived in 
reality from their own sociable 
feelings and habits. We knew all 
that. But we also knew that in 
preaching change in both these 
directions we should be working 
with the tide of human progress . . , 

We.understood, at the same time, 
that such change cannot be pro¬ 
duced by the conjectures of one 
man of genius, that it will not 
be one man’s discovery, but that 
it must result from the construc¬ 
tive work of the masses, just as 
the forms of judicial procedure 


Anarchism 

which were elaborated in the early 
medieval ages, the village com¬ 
munity, ihe guild, the medieval 
city, or the foundations of inter¬ 
national law. were worked out by 
the people . - . 

For myself, placed as 1 was in 
favourable conditions, 1 gradually 
came to realise that anarchism repre¬ 
sents more than a mere mode of 
action and a mere conception of a 
free society: that it is part of a 
philosophy, natural and social, 
which must be developed in a quite 
different way from the metaphysical 
or dialectic methods which have 
been employed in sciences dealing 
with man. I saw that it must be 
treated by the same methods as 
natural sciences; not, however, 
on the slippery ground of mere 
analogies, such as Herbert Spencer 
accepts, but on the solid basis of 
induction applied to human institu¬ 
tions. And 1 did my best to 
accomplish what 1 could in that 
direction. 


DELINQUENTS IN THE MAKING 


A NEW American book, Dt’limiucnis 
in the Making (Harper Bros.) by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glucck (a con¬ 
densation of iheir long report. “Un¬ 
ravelling Juvenile Delinquency,*’') is a 
study of 500 dclintjuents and an equal 
nunibcr of non-dchnquents were pains¬ 
takingly selected and paired according 
lo similarity of age, family background, 
general intelligence, and environment. 

A now familiar and always welcome 
theme, writes the American magazine, 
Manas, is the argument that criminals, 
young or old, are mostly people a great 
deal like ourselves. In chapter entitled, 
“Meet Frankie and Jimmy, the Gluccks 
give twelve pages of comparative study 
of two children, listing intelligence 
quotients, broken-home and alcoholism 
factors, income-bracket similarity, etc,, 
without revealing which of the two is 
“delinquent”. (A delinquent is -defined 
as one who would be a habitual criminal 
if judged by adult standards.) In the 
“Frankie and Jimmy” comparison, the 
reader is impressed not only by what 
our best penologists, such as Wardens 
Duffy, Lawes, and Kenyon Scudder 
have told us—that there is often but 
a hair's line of difference between a 
“responsible” person and a criminal— 
but also by (he many specific similarities 
of habit and temperament. The reader 
is frequently asked if he can guess which 


THE IGNORANT ARE NOT THE 
FRIENDS OF THE WISE 


time-honoured words of 
Mahabarata are as true as ever: 
"The iignorant are not the friends 
of the wise: the man who has no 
cart is not the friend of him who 
has a cart. Friendship is the 
daughter of equality: it is never born 
of inequality." Without doubt if is 
given to some men, great by their 
thoughts, by sympathy, by strength 
of will, to win the multitude: but 
if the attachment of the fellows and 
and admirers comes otherwise than 
of an enthusiastic affinity of idea 
to idea, or of heart to heart, it is 
speedily transformed into fanaticism , 
or servility. He who is hailed lord 
by the acclamations of the crowd 
must almost of necessity attribute to 
himself exceptional virtues, or a 
"grace of God\ that marks him in 


Children Speak Their Minds 


“'W/HAT a shock educationalists would 
gel,” writes the main article of 
the periodic Children's Book Seciion of 
the Times Literary .Supplement, “if 
Picture Post, say, decided suddenly to 
devote a complete number to the work 
of children, their drawings, their paint¬ 
ings (in full colour), their poems and 
articles and stories . . .” 

*‘ll has already happened—in India, 
not over here. For the past three years 
Shankars Weekly (editor: K. S. Pillai), 
of New Delhi, has devoted one 160-page 
number annually in December to chil¬ 
dren’s work.” 

From the 1951 Children's Number, the 
Literary Supplement reproduces an 
engaging drawing by fourteen-)ear-old 
Dilip Banerji, called ‘‘Elcciion Cam- 


FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 

The Conduct of Life 

Lewis Mumford 21/~ 

The lona-iiu ailed scq-jcI to 
Lruia Mumtord'fc booL» Tech~ 
met 'flt^ Cii/fure 

nf Ctitet and The Cucdiiiua of 
Jlan, 

The Books In my Life Henrv Miller I8/— 
Chapters on Wiilt \V human, 
Kfiihnaniuni, 

Ulaue C!rndrar:>, Jean Gioi.n, 

Rirhard JctTefici, G. A. H'Tir., 

Rider MKjrgftr/i and J. C. 

The British Worker fordynsnd Zwaiq 2/6 
"A srxial iind psycholf.^ical 
studs, prcirntinK tlir pfMl-t.ri,.,, 
dilheuitics and atruintlcs of liic 
ordinary man at ht»mc, at work, 
and in tiis Ir^uure houni. ' 

Portworkers' Clerion 2d. 

Organ of tli« Atrrvc)»ide Pnrt- 
>.»f,rherL' Comnrutlec. 


If you have itot had a copy of our 
new list of bookii, including re¬ 
mainders and second-hand, send a 
stamped addressed envelope. 

Obtainable from 

17 , RED LION STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.I 


paign,” which shows two buffaloes 
charging each other, and the article 
concludes; 

“There is a sad litllc story called 
'The Fateful Consequence,’ by Nilendu 
Haidar (14), of Calcutta, in which the 
daughter of a rich banker goes with him 
on the eve of her fourteenth birthday 
to choose a gold wrist-watch. On the 
way she sees a ragged urchin of her 
own age remove from a dustbin the 
dirty, fly-blown remains of an eaten 
mango and ‘eat it with great relish. A 
stray dog in its endeavour lo snatch it 
away from her light clasp bit her 
severely. But she clung on lo her mango 
desperately. Molina stood (here stunned, 
rhe sight had deeply touched her tender 
heart! That was perhaps the first lime 
Molina looked away from the colourful 
side of life. She realised perhaps for 
the first time that day how grave the 
pang of poverty is!’ 

“She refused lo let her father buy her 
a gold watch and decided instead to 
help the poor on lier birthday. This 
is one of a number of contributions 
which reflect an awakening of social 
conscience. The voices cry out against 
poverty and clamour for justice, al¬ 
though sometimes their idealism is 
clouded with disillusionment, h is in- 
tcresung to find that, where careers are 
contemplated, ii is usually those tif the 
doctor, the nurse, and the teacher wliich 
are .sought. Service to the community 
comes, particularly in the case iif 
Eastern children, before the claims o) 
wealth and personal success. Tliere are 
other differences bciweefi Last and 
West. One notices, for instance, the 
attitude to adults and the greater regard 
in which the East holds its Icachens. 
They crop up in pictures, stories and 
articles, and arc nearly always sympa¬ 
thetically drawn. One story, a dream 
emit led 'Twcniy-loui Hours Al ter 
Death,' cmds; ‘Iti heaven I was given a 
large palace to share with my old 
school teacher and 1 felt very happy.* 

“The English or Amcricam child would 
surely think twice, even in a drenitj 
before conirniiting himself lo this. 

“But the differences arc few. One 
closes the magazine with an abiding 
sense of the unity of outlook of these 


children of the 15 nations. Barriers of 
race and castle, of poverty and wealth, 
do not exist for them—by so much are 
they wiser than their elders. Let the 
last word be with Isao Kan (15), of 
Tokyo, who closes his ‘Message to 
Young People’ with this encouragement: 

“ ‘Let’s co-operate with our friends 
abroad for establishing a peaceful 
world, because we bear a great respon¬ 
sibility on our shoulders—that of making 
people alf over the world live in peace 
for ever.’ 

“And, by way of postscript, sincerest 
thanks to Shankar s Weekly for the bold 
and imaginative decision that allowed 
these small voices to be heard.” 


his own estimation as a predestined 
beiftg, and he usurps without hesita¬ 
tion or remorse, privileges which he 
transmits as a heritage to his chil¬ 
dren. But, while in rank exalted, 
he is morally degraded, and his 
partisans and sycophants are more 
degraded still: they wait for the 
word of command which falls front 
the master's lip; when they heard in 
the depths of their conscience some 
faint note of dissent, it is stifled; 
they become liars, they stoop to 
flattery, and lose the power of look¬ 
ing men in the face. Between him 
who commands and him who obeys, 
and whose degradation deepens 
from generation to generation, there 
is no possibility of friendship. The 
virtues are transformed; brotherly 
frankness is destroyed; independ¬ 
ence becomes a crime; above it 
either pitying condescension or 
haughty contempt, below either en¬ 
vious admiration or hidden hale. 
Let each of us recall the past and 
ask ourselves in all sincerity this 
question: "Who are the men in 
whose society we have e.xperienced 
the most pleasureV' Are they per¬ 
sonages who have "honoured" us 
with their conversation, or the 
humble with whom we have 
"deigned" to associate! Are they 
not rather our equals, those whose 
looks neither implore nor command, 
and whom we may love with open 
hearts without afterthought or 
reserve! 

—Elisee Reclus (1830-1905). 


of the boys is the “good” one. which 
ihc “had“ one. and when ihc answer 
IS finally disclosed it is evident being 
“right” in this selection could be lilllc 
more than '‘luck”. 

We arc particularly interested. Moua.s 
continues, in the Gluccks’ discussion of 
the vital role which the adventurous 
spirit may play in creating delinquent 
tendencies. While our rouiinizcd society 
leaves little opportunity for constructive 
adventuring, there is always the mw/rci 
to penetrate into the unknown, to 
abandon the trodden highways 
thought and deed, and this spirit has| 
often led to new vitality for a com¬ 
munity or a 'culture. Wc recall a| 
“science-fiction” story which describes 
the birth of a hcautiful civilisation 
men finally conquer their slavery to ihc 
rabbit-warren existence of cities." When| 
the people really nmstcrvJ the machincJ 
they had invented, the cities were cli; 
serted except for the machinery whig 
kept plugging away with minimal supc 
vision. Men went back lo a moc 
natural, decentralised and agrarian mod 
of life, actually preferring to depend / 
on the machines at the very time w) 
the latter had reached virtual perfect* 
Such a “dream society”, obvioi 
would be more sparsely populaloc 
juvenile delinquents, for the urgc| 
adventurous living would have its i 
in the out-of-doors, and the challi^ 
of field and stream would once 
return. Interestingly, the Cluccki 
covered that a high propoitioj 
juvenile delinquents were posses? 
excellent bodily capacity, being “t 
lar” or “adventurous” physical 
with vital energy in excess of the 
available to them. The Gluecka 
elude from such facts that the 
delinquent is also typically a v 
potential contributor lo society, 
thirst for adventure is an anliclc 
cultural and individual slagnatic 
apathy, and if this aptitude plus c 
tcrtslic physical exuberance were 
directed, our society might be st 
and more dynamic for the addilitir 
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WAR ON WANT 


U'AK ON WANT : A Plau for World 
Development. (Association for World 
Pence, 1/-) 

report which was drafted by a 
- commiMee consisting of Mr. Harold 
Wilson, Sir Richard Acland, Mr. Leslie 
Hale, and Mrs. Mary Ross^, is an 
addition lo the growing pile of books 
and pamphlets on the theme which its 
opening paragraph describes thus: “Two- 
Diirds ol all the men, women and 
cluklren on caiTli to-day Jive their lives 
surrounded hy squalor, hunger, di.scase, 
starvation, illiteracy and prcniatiirc death. 
Such poverty Is not; new in human 
history: it is as old a,s man. Bill, the 
industrial revolution in many countries 
has created a great gap between whole 
peoples wlio live in poverty and peoples 
who enjoy a high standard of life through 
the use of all the teehniques associated 
wiili liiglier production. For tlie first 
lime in liistory the peoples that live in 
poverty begin to know tliiU. their poverty 
is not an inevitable condition of human 
life.” 

T he first seciion of the report outlines 
I he facts of world poverty, Ihc moral 
und praciicul reasons why the wealthier 
pans of the world ore bound to help 
ttllevitiie it. and discusses briefly the rela¬ 
tion belween poverty and population. 


The section describes British activities 
in colonial development and the inter¬ 
national action which has so far been 
taken lo assist under-developed coun¬ 
tries, by the specialised agencies of the 
United Nations. 

The third chapter gives a very clear 
exposition of the so-called Colombo Plan 
for development in south-east Asia and 
concludes: “Launched in high hopes, the 
Colombo Plan is now in great danger of 
collapse.” 

Tlic fourlh chapter is on “Problctus of 
World Development” — ^iigricuUural, in¬ 
dustrial, social, financial and organisa¬ 
tional; and the report concludes with a 
“Plan for World Development” pro¬ 
posing an International Development 
Authority with adequate powers, staff' 
and funds. The report as a whole is 
very clearly writ ten, contaiovS a great 
deal of factual information and refers the 
reader lo sources so that if lie really 
wants lo study tlie problem, he can find 
his way through all the statistical rcpoiTs 
and official statements. 

But whether the governments of the 
world would ever take the practical steps 
to set about the elimination of world 
poverty on a world scale, whether in fact 
it is in the nature of governmenlal society 
to take these steps is quite another 
matter. 


Outlook for Woi 
Agriculture 

0^ Continued from p, 1 

programme of land reform, 
phazised that a comenied peasai 
was the ‘*best guarantee for 
and political stability”. 

Dr. Wahlen did not mince 
ters when discussing landlordia 
111 many, if not most couiurics, 
said, “the land-owning class is. 
course, the real obstacle, and 
influence on the Government n 
be strong enough to forestall any 
initiative.” Even where all factor:^ 
were favourable, he added, iherel 
still remained the formidable I ask I 
of ‘"transforming former peons and! 
landless labourers into reasonably! 
efttcient peasants and farmers,” and 1 
of providing them with the neces- ' 
sary rarms, equipment, liveslock 
and credit facilities. 

Dr. Wahlen had some reserva¬ 
tions, however. According to the 
Times report (13/6/52); “Where 
agrarian reform was concerned, Dr, 
Wahlen concluded, the men needed 
were ’those who are not only in¬ 
doctrinated prophets of the great 
idea of social justice in a free 
world, but who at the same lime 
know the intricacies of the techni¬ 
cal, legislative, and administrative 
procedures required to pul orderly 
agrarian reforms into etVect’. He 
thought ‘there is something frighten¬ 
ing about the idealist wlio thinks 
that the problem can be solved 
simply by giving land away." 

There is, however, somelhing 
absurd about condemning landlord¬ 
ism and then in elYeci implying that 
somelhing can be done without 
giving land away. Landlordism is 
pernicious because it Is wrong that 
men should control land which they 
do not work, and that the proceeds 
they derive from it should cripple 
the land workers’ iniiiaiivc a.nd go 
into j')ri\‘ate pockets instead of 
beneliling llic community at large. 

Nevertheless, the public recogni¬ 
tion that landlordism is a bar to 
progress on ihe land is more than 
welcome. 


RACE HATE 

A home-made bomb was tht'o\\n into 
a house occupied by negroes in a pre¬ 
viously a 11-while suburb of Kan.'^as C'ity. 
A woman visitor threw it outside, whore 
it exploded. V.’uw Cn/oz/ii 
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SET HY PEOPLE FREE 

Kl i^HEN R. B. Cunninghame- 
\ ^ Graham and his companion, 
I Angel Cabrera, were riding across 
|the pampas during one of those 
^ouih American upheavals of the 
rnineteenth century, they were met 
Iby an armed band who demanded 
Iwhether they were for the Whites 
Dr the Reds? “We are of the party 
of Freedom and Justice,” they re¬ 
plied, and their interlocutors were 
atisfied. Satisfied, no doubt, be- 
ause the craving for freedom and 
pslice is the motive force of every 
Dpular revolution, of every dis- 
fcerested social act. 


But when it comes to embodying 
craving in the deeds of the 
Jution what disillusionment has 
kwed in the past! How to de- 
1 freedom and justice, let alone 
jihem practical reality? Angel 
rera later on remarked to 
linghame-Graham. “ Freedom 
I Justice escaped their pursuers 
[birds that fly loo high for the 
vs of children.” They seem 
fcer to elude the revolutionaries 
|crave them, for of what revolu- 
uf the past can these sad words 
be said? The historical fact 
aade many a man turn away 
1 the revolution. 


% ^ 
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A LETTER published elsewhere in this 
issue comments acidly on the article 
"The Cult of the Informer” (Freedom, 
7/6/52) from our American corres¬ 
pondent (who referred to the Hiss trial 
as being political) pointing out that in 
fact Hiss was sentenced to five years' 
imprisonment on being found guilty of 
perjury. 

What our correspondent seems to 
ignore is that no government admits 
that political trials take place in their 
country, and according to the letter of 
the law they can prove this. The Moscow 
Trials, from 1934 onwards, which our 
correspondent will, we arc sure agree 
were political trials are not considered 
such by the Russian Government and its 
apologists. The prisoners were always 
charged with ”high treason, conspiracy 
to assassinate, criminal intercourse with 
the spies and other agents of foreign 
powers, and even the wilful wrecking of 
railways and industrial plants”. In 
Spain, the political enemies of Franco’s 
regime arc charged under the decree law 
of May 3, 1947. “for the Repression of 
the Crimes of Banditry and Terrorism.’* 

In America to-day, there is no law 
which makes membership of the Com¬ 
munist Party or of the 200-odd proscribed 
organisations a crime in the present or 
retrospectively. But there exists an 
organisation called the House Un- 
American Activities Committee with 
powers to subpoena witnesses to appear 
before it and answer questions about 
their political records. To refuse to 
testify leaves one open to criminal 
prosecution for contempt — or its Ameri¬ 
can equivalent. To deny one’s associa¬ 
tion with a proscribed organisation, and 
to be found guilty of lying as a result 
of evidence given by other witnesses 
makes it certain that one will be charged 
in the criminal courts with perjury, a 
crime which carries a maximum sentence 
of ten years imprisonment on each 
charge. To admit one’s association with 
a proscribed organisation can involve 
one's livelihood. Furthermore, let it not 
be forgotten that the House Committee 
has powers to question you on your 


foreign COMNENTARY 

Political Trials in America ? 


associates: in other words, it demands 
that those who appear before it should, 
if they deem it necessary, descend to the 
level of the informer, the nark. 


W 


rE will illustrate the foregoing with 
two recent examples: 

Last month, according to an A.P. 
report from Washington, Joseph W. 
Weinberg, a scientist who helped develop 
the atomic bomb, was indicted on charges 
that he lied when he denied on oath to 
a Congressional committee that he had 
been a member of the Communist 
Party. 

A bench warrant was issued for his 
arrest, and later in the day he was 
arrested in Minneapolis and released in 
SI0.000 bond to appear in Washington 
on June 2. 

Mr. Weinberg is the man who was long 
described only as "Scientist X” by the 
House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee during an investigation of atomic 
spying. 

To-day's perjury indictment, returned 
by a Federal Grand Jury here, is based 
on testimony which Mr. Weinberg gave 
to the committee. 

Mr. Weinberg figured prominently in 
the committee's investigation of spying 
at the wartime University of California 
radiation laboratory at Berkeley. 

The indictment contains three counts. 
Conviction would make him liable to ten 
years’ imprisonment on each count. 

The indictment is based on his testi¬ 
mony before the committee oh May 25, 
1949. 

Mr. Weinberg is charged with: 

1— Swearing falsely under oath that he 
was not a member of the Communist 
Party. 

2— Lying when he said he attended 
only one Communist meeting in Cali¬ 
fornia during the war. 


3—Lying when he testified that he did 
not remember having seen Steve Nelson 
before April 26, 1949. 

Mr. Nelson during the war was Com¬ 
munist Parly organiser in California. 
The committee charged that Mr. Nelson 
placed Communists in the radiation 
laboratory and obtained atomic secrets 
to be passed to Russia. 

Mr. Weinberg, it should be added was 
dismissed from his post in June. 1951. 

The second case is that of Lillian 
Hallman, author of a dozen Broadway 
and Hollywood hits, who last month 
refused to tell the House Un-American 
Activities Commiltee whether she had 
ever been a member of the Communist 
Party. _ 

Appearing under subpoena to answer 
charges that she had been a Communist 
"member-at-large” in Hollywood in 1937, 
.Miss Heilman said she would willingly 
testify about herself, but would not in¬ 
volve others. She refused to testify on 
the Constitutional ground of self- 
incrimination after Rep. John S. Wood, 
(D.. Ga..) committee chairman, replied 
that the committee would not counten¬ 
ance "trading with witnesses*'. 

Miss Heilman let drop only one hint 
as to her past. She denied that she is 
presently a Communist or that she had 
been one for the last two years. She 
declined to stale whether she had been a 
party member three years ago. 

The witness, who won New York 
Drama Critics’ awards for her plays 
"Watch on the Rhine” and “The Little 
Foxes”, staled her position to the com¬ 
miltee in a letter read at the hearing. 

"I am most willing to answer all 
questions about myself,” the letter said. 
But it added that counsel had advised 
that Miss Heilman would risk a contempt 
citation if she replied to questions about 
herself and refused to testify about 
others. 


y 
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hen Joseph Conrad came in 
I to write a preface to his early 
j). Under Western Eyes, about 
lian emigre revolutionists in 
^erland for the collected edition 
fiis works, the Russian Revolu- 
Jtiad already come—and gone. 

Bolshevik counter-revolution 
Jalready firmly establishing itself. 
Ihe next January, the suppression 
|| Kronstadt finally extinguished 
1 revolutionary flames. So Conrad 
[ole sadly and a little savagely of 
at ‘'purely utopian revolutionism 
jlcompassing destruction by the 
St means to hand in the strange 
□nviclion that a fundamental 
Change of heart must follow the 
Jownfall of any given human insti¬ 
tution. These people are unable to 
|see that all they can elTecl is merely 
Bii change of names. The oppressors 
I and the oppressed are all Russians 
I together and the world is brought 
once more face to face with the 
H truth of the saying that the tiger 
y cannot change his stripes nor the 
leopard his spots.” 


Such weary disillusionment must 
be rejected if for no other reason 
than that it is sterile and leads no¬ 
where but to despair. But it must 
also be rejected because it looks on 
the deeds of administrators and sees 
them as the deeds of the revolution. 
As it happens, the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion which disillusioned Conrad 
was “led” by Lenin and Trotsky, 
men who did not believe in Free 
dom and Justice. Marxists who de 
nounced such conceptions as petty 
bourgeois idealism. But they v/ere 
conceptions which decades before 
hud satisfied the men who ques¬ 
tioned Cunninghamc-Graham and 
his companion. And they were the 
slogans which fired the Kronstadt 
sailors in their revolt against Bol¬ 
shevik cemralisaiion and l>runny in 
1921. 


The truth is that, vague us they 
seem lo ‘'praclical” minds, these 
are the conceptions which move 
men and women, and so provide 
the energy of the revolution. It is 
for freedom and justice that men 
encompass the “downfall of any 
given human instilulion” lhai ob¬ 
structs them. At the end of his 
life, Conrad may turn wearily away, 
but the destruction of restricting 
institutions is a necessary first step 
' just the same. Such destruction 
liberates the creative power of the 
people which Kropotkin discerned 
in every social upheaval, and it 
^ives point lo Bakunin’s much 


DUCLOS* PIGEONS 

Edible, Carrier or Stool! 


'T'HE tactics of the French Communist 
’*■ Party in its recent "test of strength 
on the streets” undoubtedly may have 
seemed somewhat "revolutionary” to its 
most likely sources of adherents—those 
so frustrated by the tyrannies and even 
more the conventions of capitalist society 
that they arc over-anxious to “do some¬ 
thing”, as sensational as possible, they 
are not sure what, but ‘‘do something”. 
So off they respond to the cry—^"on to 
the streets”—with all the trappings of 
(he good old-fashioned “United Front” 
days—with their “shock-tactics with the 
police in a proletarian struggle” so long 
deserted by the Communists that it comes 
as something novel, and certainly a 
welcome relief from listening to the 
Dean of Canterbury at a Peace Con¬ 
vention, well worth a few broken heads 
from that point of view. 


The aim of the demonslralions is a 
little lost, and the parallel is not lo be 
found in Russian but in German Com¬ 
munism. There, loo, a mass movement 
was built up in the same way, which 
also fought the police on the streets 
(before 1933—nothing of the sort 

happened again for twelve years, and 
that is the significant contrast with 
Spain) for very ill-defined purposes save 
that of a "lest of strength”. On the one 
hand, the demonstrators were the guinea- 
pigs to lest Ihe political stability, and 
on the other hand there was all the 
good fun of showing the Social- 
Democrats the role of stalwart defenders 
of the capitalist regime. If the demon¬ 
strators had a few victories, so much the 
better for the "proletarian vanguard”: 
if, more likely, there were a few cracked 
heads among the rank-and-file, it 
furnished material for an entire winter’s 
lecture tour. “The police dogs of 
Noske . . (Prolonged applause.) 

Those who might have seen any real 
purpose of achieving working-class 


muligncd saying ilial “ilie urge lo 
destruction is also a creative urge.” 

Simple people, like the South 
American armed band of R. B. 
Cunninghamc-GrahanTs anecdote, 
immediately respond to the rcvolu- 
lionury conceptions. But the dcs- 
struction of restrictive inslituiioris 
only bec:>mes meaningless when the 
counter-revolution whcllicr of the 
left or ihe right erects olhei 
restrictive instiimions to take iheii i 
place, it is the rebuilding of new 
povv'cr and authority on The ruins 
of the old lhat brings the revolution 
lo despair. More thorough dcs- I 
iruciion, not less, of power institu¬ 
tions is required if the revolution is 
to succeed in givmg rculrly to the 
ancient demand, ''Set my people 
free.” 


emancipation in the old “United Front” 
tactics may doubtless accept that the 
French workers were used the other 
week for something other than inter¬ 
national power-politics. They may be¬ 
lieve in the French Communist Parly 
eventually disappearing in quite a dif¬ 
ferent way from the German. They 
may even believe in the eventual re¬ 
appearance of M. Thorez in a sealed 
train across Germany (Uncle Joe might 
even imitate the delightful feeling the 
historical touch that his Cousin Adolf 
possessed so well, and provide the same 
sealed train that took Lenin to Russia). 
For all we know or care, they may be¬ 
lieve the latest story from Paris, that 
the pigeons in M. Duclos’ limousine 
were not carrier pigeons but, as he said, 
for eating "with green peas”; that the 
revolver was for shooting them, the 
bodyguard was in reality his pastrycook, 
and the radio transmitter for contacting 
the chef {du parti) in Moscow. 

What, however, they surely cannot be¬ 
lieve is not the tale of the pigeons, but 
the wail of the stool-pigeons. Ever 
since the arrest of M. Duclos and the 
closing down of Communist establish¬ 
ments by the French Army and police, 
the cry has gone up that *‘fhe last time 
this happened it led to Vichy”. This 
Vichy argument is the only one lhat 
Stalinists can have, but it somehow 
seems a trifle mixed. True, there is an 
obvious parallel between a French 
Government—completely divorced from 
the working-class—closing down the 
Communists in 1939, when they were 
allied to Hitler via Moscow—and now, 
when they are allied directly lo the 
prospective enemy. In 1939 the Govern¬ 
ment was unable lo meet the Slalinoids 
any other way than by suppression, be¬ 
ing itself afflicted with the totalitarian 
blight. It also welcomed the opportunity 
to crush all sections of the working-class 
movement under cover of attacking the 
C.P. This may well be the case again. 
But how can the present situation lead 
to Vichy ism? Is that not what the 
Communists want'! Surely their objection 
lo the hotch-potch lhat calls itself the 
French Cabinet is the fact that it intends 
to go to war alongside America and 
possibly a hit in front, too? Would they 
not welcome a Vichy Government in 
Sialin-occupied France? 


Hiller turned to was the old "Hero of 
Verdun”; his cohorts were the military 
generals who shouted loudest for war 
preparation—people with the respect of 
the patriotic section of the population 
who might be most inclined to oppose 
the invader, but in power would be 
faithful watch-dogs. Stalin will not pick 
a French Cabinet from the Renault 
works but from the chiefs of staff and 
political salons. His real potential in 
France as a Vichy government is more 
likely to be prosecuting than defending 
this week. 

And where will the resistance come 
from? From the police who have been 
clubbing down the followers of Duclos? 
The experience of the last war tells us 
exactly what r61e the police will play; 
for whom they will work and for what 
purpose their secret dossiers will be used. 
However bitterly the political police in 
any country may persecute, they are at 
least impartial to the point of perse¬ 
cuting on behalf of whoever happens to 
be the government. 

When the French workers return to 
the traditions they built in the past they 
will give all the politicians an un¬ 
pleasant surprise, and who can really 
blame the latter for getting as much 
as they can out of them before that 
awakening? Internationalist. 


"1 am not willing, now or in the 
future," ihe letter continued, "to bring 
bad trouble to people who, in my past 
association whh them, were completely 
innocent of any talk or action which 
was disloyal or subversive. 

"1 do not like subversion or dis¬ 
loyalty in any form, and if I had ever 
seen any 1 would have considered it my 
duty to have reported it to proper 
authorities. But to hurt innocent people 
whom i knew many years ago in order 
to save myself is, to me, inhuman and 
indecent and dishonourable. 

“I cannot and will not cut my con¬ 
science lo fit this year's fashions, even 
(hough I long ago came lo the conclusion 
that I was not a political person and 
could have no comfortable place in any 
political group.” 


(^UR correspondent accuses us of being 
so “nationalistic" in our "would-be 
anti-capitalism” lhat we get "our facts 
wrong more than half the time''. We 
might add that our correspondent is so 
fanatically pro-American that he gets 
his facts wrong all the time and goes 
so far as lo say that lo his knowledge 
"no one has ever been condemned for 
his political opinions in the United 
States”. Without having to remind him 
of the Chicago Anarchists, Sacco and 
Vanzeiti. and the anti-Anarchisl laws 
which were applied most vigorously (we 
advise him lo read Emma Goldman’s 
Living My Life) we wonder in what 
category he would place the trials of 
the American Trotskyists during the 
’40s and the recent trial and imprison¬ 
ment of the 11 American Communist 
leaders, under the Smith Act, and the 
pending trial of the “second string” of 
the CP leadership, not to mention the 
prosecution of an American publisher of 
Communist classics. 

In case he should reply that those arc 
necessary measures lo protect national 
security, we can only reply that that is 
the excuse put forward by all govern¬ 
ments to justify the political persecution 
of those whose views they consider 
dangerous to the status quo in which, of 
course, all governments have a large 
Slake! Libertarian. 




In lhcor\'. they would. In praclice, 
jiowevcr--lhaL is another story. Dicta¬ 
tors arc no fools. They do not always 
choose the faithful to reward them for 
their services. The sad fate of (he 
Fiench Fascists, so ill-paid for their 
pains to pave the way for Hiller 
victory, is a case in point. iTiiler con¬ 
temptuously pushed away the lick¬ 
spittle fascists, holc-in-ihe-corner Cagoul- 
ards, wall-chalking anti-Semites, insigni¬ 
ficant Royalists and boring pro-Nazis 
wJio made up what was thought to be 
the Fifth Column. Make no mistake, 
Stalin would do much the same in a 
similar position—as witness the swift 
liquidation of the Communist ntiliianis 
in every country he controls. The man 
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WHAT THE KREMLIN COPIED 
FROM THE VATICAN 

Its form of organisation: Both are 
dictators, ruling from the top down, not 
from the bottom up. 

The ecclesiastical "Iron curtain”: 
That of the Vatican is personal, the 
Kremlin added a geographical boundary. 

The Index Expurgatorius: Both ban 
and burn books. 

The setting up of "infallible” dogmas 
and a build-up of infallibility among 
the faithful. 

Control of education: This is neces¬ 
sary as a defence of the infallible 
dogmas against free, independent 
thought. 

Limiting of research, scientific method, 
to defend dogmas. 

Bitter denunciation and persecution 
of deviaiionisis: Since the "modernism” 
phase of 1900 the Vatican has kept a 
papal legale at Washington as commissar 
for deviation in the U.S. Hierarchy. He 
is Italian, not an American. The 
Kremlin causes purges of U.S. Com¬ 
munists. 

Of all the maledictions the Pope issues 
against the Kremlin the most devastating 
would be: "Cop cat!” 

—Set ulur Subjects {\}May 1952. 


BREAKING POINT 

Many schizophrenics in Soviet zone 
insane asylums believe they are com¬ 
munist heroes Pieck [Wilheln\ Pieck, 
East German state president]. Lenin, or 
Sialin. West Berlin psychiatrists e.xplain 
that ilie vielims’ minds broke down 
under the strain of Irving to make sense 
of the volumes of propaganda literature 
they were forced to siudy. 

— Chicago Tribune, 21/^152. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 

The Cult of the Informer 


JN speaking of (he Hiss trial, in ‘The 
^ Cult of (he Informer.” you say that 
“the whole nature of the prosecution 
based on whether or not a man should 
be condemned for his political opinions 
and activities, was an outrage to any 
decent conception of civil liberties” Hiss 
was not prosecuted on account of his 
political opinions or activities. He was 
prosecuted and convicted for perjury. So 
far as I know, no one has ever been 
condemned for his political opinions in 
the United Stales. And Hiss could not 
have been prosecuted for the political 
activities which were discussed in the 
trial, because a Federal law prevents 
prosecution for such activities after ten 
years have elapsed since their perform- 
ance. For the same reason. Chambers 
could not be prosecuted for the activities 
he had carried out in the Communist 
Party, since he brought them to light in 
1948, which was more than ten years 
after the date. It is not true that he 


went scot free “because he ^vas an 
informer”, as you say here. 

You are so nationalistic in your 
would-be anti-capitalism rhat you get 
your facts wrong more than half the 
time. 

Chambers «eems to be a nasty charac¬ 
ter. But the fact that publishers expect 
a big sale for his book does not show 
that the reading public in America is 
ready to admire or make a hero of him 
I imagine most of them will buy it be- 
cause^ of the “revelations” and “inside 
about the Communist Party 
which they hope to get from it. 

There is something fake about your 
pioral indignation and the way in which 
you let it off before you even see what 
you want to hit with it. And you talk 
about “bally-hoo”. 

Swansea, June 9. Tom Temple. 

[This letter is referred to in this week^s 
Foreign Commentary.] 


Yorkshire Miners & the Italians 


I 


CAN well understand Comrade Tonks's 
discomfort at the treatment of the 
Italians at Bullcroft. And perhaps, in 
my indignation. 1 wrote about it in a 
manner which seemed to him to be an 
attack on Yorkshiremen—or at least. 
South Yorkshiremen—in general. 

This was of course unintentional, but 
I thought all along that it was a very 
important issue, and still think so, and 
that no good purpose was to be served 
by underplaying our attitude to it. We 
are sometimes accused of glorifying 
workers and of taking the “workers right 
or wrong” attitude, and maybe 1 leant 
over backwards in my criticism of the 
Yorkshire miners because I think that 
when the workers have behaved stupidly 
we should say so in no uncertain terms. 

But what, in fact, were Francis Tonks’s 
arguments? Firstly, that Communists 
among the South Yorkshire miners are 
so few that they can be discounted. 

1 should have thought that Comrade 
Tonks's own experience in his own union 
would have shown him how vocal a 
small minority can be, and he must 
know' how a small pressure group can 
wield an influence out of proportion to 
its numbers. (For instance—the AScW 
has a CP membership of 5—10%, but 
they now have 10 out of the 12 places 
on^lhe National Executive—83% I) 

1 here were enough CP’ers around 
Bullcroft to pul Party slogans on the 
walls, and at the National Service Hostel 
in Doncaster, it was a Stalinist on the 
Residents’ Committee who tried to stir 
up the residents against the Italians 
there (Fp.eedom, 26/4/52). Couple tius 
with the campaign the Italian Communist 
press has been running, saying that 
British mines are death-traps and that the 
Italians over here are underpaid and 
overworked, and that anything the CP 
can do to drive wedges between the 
nations of the western bloc serves the 
interests of the Kremlin, and you get the 
reason for the Daily Worker opposing 
the employment of Italians and why 
party stooges in Yorkshire ‘‘stirred up 
national feelings” against workers from 
“an ex-enemy country”. Also, why they 
didn't say anything against workers from 
eastern European countries where the 
people are establishing “People’s Democ- 
cracies”. 

I don't quite see the argument in 
Tonks’s second point: ”, . . not all 
mners in this coalfield are actually 


Yorkshiremen.” Is he trying to say that 
it wasn’t really Yorkies at Bullcroft, it 
was the Taffies and the Geordies, who 
acted silly? I’m afraid it won’t wash, 
nor will his irrelevant stuff about working 
and drinking together. 

The unpleasant fact is that miners in 
Yorkshire allowed a handful of miners 
from another country to be treated in a 
shameful fashion on issues arising from 
a petty grievance and irrational pre¬ 
judice, whipped up by a few political 
stooges with an axe to grind. 

I don't like that: Tonks doesn’t like it: 
Tm prepared to accept that thousands of 
Yorkshiremen don’t like it. But what 
did they do about //? 

On their May Day banner, the Bull¬ 
croft men had “Workers of the World 
Unite!” which simply made them look 
ridiculous. 1 think that we should be 
doing a dis-service to the workers of the 
world in general and the workers of 
South Yorkshire in particular if we soft- 
pedalled on this issue. 

1 appreciate that maybe Comrade 
Tonks’s regional and personal loyalties 
have been bruised and 1 do want him to 
understand that I am not, as a Southerner, 
throwing brickbats at Yorkshiremen for 
the fun of it. To use a phrase we’ve all 
heard before: “This hurts me as much 
as it hurts you, son.” P.S. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 

A LIBERTARIAN Society has been 
formed at Manchester College of 
Technology (which is part of the 
University), “for the discussion of 
anarchist ideas of the freedom and res¬ 
ponsibility of the individual.” 

Woud any readers of Freedom who 
are at Owen’s College (the main body 
of the University), please contact rne at 
the address below, so that we can discuss 
the possibility of forming a similar 
society there? By way of encourage¬ 
ment, we have started with more mem¬ 
bers than the Liberal Society, and on 
a pro rata basis, the University proper 
should be able to support a society of 
30 or 40, since we are only one faculty. 

Further, would anyone interested in 
the formation of a Manchester Anar¬ 
chist Group, please contact me, or Free¬ 
dom Press, for preliminary discussions? 

13. Bannerman Ave., V. Mayes. 

Brestwich, Manchester. 
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FREEDOM 

> OF FULL EHPLOYHENTI 

1—The Anarchist Alternative 


are wc exaggerating the dangers of 
world depression? if so, we are 
certainly not alone in that, for from 
many sources come the warnings—and 
from sources very much concerned to 
keep capitalism going. 

In a speech at St. Annes, Lancashire, 
last month, Mr, Cyril Osborne, Conser¬ 
vative M.P. for Louth, Lines., told the 
Incorporated Sales Managers’ Associa¬ 
tion that this country must be prepared 
for a slump greater than in 1921 or 1931 
—“unless we have the courage to look 
at the facts.” 

Mr. Hervey Rhodes, M.P. for Ashton- 
under-Lyme (Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade in the Labour 
Government) told the Textiles Officials’ 
Association that it was no use the in¬ 
dustry’s thinking in terms of a return to 
pre-war turnover, and more recently the 
old profit of gloom, Mr. Churchill 
himself, has ‘sounded the alarm” and 
told us we are standing on a trap-door. 

Certainly there are plenty of res¬ 
ponsible, respectable people forecasting 
depression. We must never forget, how¬ 
ever, that this is part of the technique 
of government. Control of populations 
by governments is based upon physical 
and psychological coercion. We are 
governed by fear in the first place, and 
when that fails, by force, and it is 
obviously the Government’s job always 
to make us afraid of what is going to 
happen if we do not do as they say. 

But even taking that into account, 
there is no doubt that we are heading 
for world depression. How can it be 
otherwise? In an economic system based 
upon competition and upon production 
for sale, the continuous expansion of 
production must sooner or later saturate 
the available markets. The tragedy of 
it is, that it is continually put forward 
as a problem of over-production, when 
in fact the real problem is one of under¬ 
consumption. 

Even to-day, two-thirds of the world’s 
population, the peasant, “backward” 
populations, are existing perpetually on 
the edge of starvation. For the majority 
of mankind, the tremendous and won¬ 
drous developments in technology mean 
absolutely nothing; they have not the 
means to buy sufficient of the barest 
necessities for a simple life, let alone 
the amenities of industrial society. 

And so we have the situation where 
the warehouses of the world are filling 
up with one of the basic necessities, 
cloth and clothing, and textile and gar¬ 
ment workers are being thrown on to the 
dole, while throughout the world there 
are countless millions in need of clothes, 
blankets and sheets, furnishings — all the 
things that could be so easily produced 
—if they did not have to be paid for. 

And in times of depression the per¬ 
petual condition of the “backward”, 
undeveloped countries becomes also the 
condition of the workers in the “ad¬ 
vanced”, developed countries. Textile 
workers in Lancashire to-day are be¬ 
coming less and less able to buy the 
goods they themselves produce. Could 
anything be more stupid? 

The capitalist alternative I have al¬ 
ready outlined, two weeks ago. And if 
any readers still doubt that rearmament 
and war is the only real capitalist solu¬ 
tion, I refer them to the small note in 
Freedom for May 17, quoting Sir 
Vincent Tewson (last year’s chairman of 
the TUC) telling trade unionists in New 
Zealand, “If Germany and Japan were 
not forced to re-arm to defend democ¬ 
racy, they would have an unfair advan¬ 
tage in the world’s market.” And add 


Reader’s Viewpoint 

POST-MORTEM ON MARRIAGE 


nPHE “Liberal” (Nonconformist) News 
Chronicle has recently concluded an 
“inquiry” into the apparent relapse or 
transformation of Western monogamous 
marriage under the heading “For Better 
or Worse’” 

In order to ensure what the Press 
regards as “objectivity”, the more violent 
reactionaries were carefully excluded, and 
so also "with scrupulous fairno^s were 
those who could by any stretch of the 
imagination be suspected of secretly 
har^uring “progressive” or “unoriho- 
dox” ideas. 

Instead, readers were confronted with 
a truly formidable cast consisting of two 
politicians, two Doctors of Divinity (one 
a Dean), a magistrate, an author and 
television star, a couple of actresses, a 
dramatic critic, the secretary of the 
“Marriage Guidance Council, and a 
housewife and civil servant. Of these 
only the dramatic critic suggested to 
bewildered readers that there were or ever 
had been any alternatives to monogamy. 

The stage was now set for “free 
speech” but let us not imagine that the 
inquiry should be in any way impartial 
or even controversial. Nothing of the 
sort. The whole object of this “inquiry” 
was to vindicate existing institutions, to 
“stem the rising tide of divorce”, and to 
find new grounds upon which coercive 
monogamy and repressionist morality can 
be perpetuated. Where they appeared to 
be yielding ground, they were merely 
consoiidaling new positions from which 
to defend the System, and at the end 
of the series there was a masterly 


“summing-up” by that redoubtable 
“Fidei Defensor” and political oracle, 
A. J. Cummings. It is true that once a 
week readers were permitted to “answer 
back”, letters being restricted to 150 
words, and in the case of the present 
writer. 89 of these were “cut”, pre¬ 
sumably in ihe interests of “free speech” 
and the whole subject-maiter taken out 
of context in deference to “objectivity”. 
The manner in which most of the replies 
re-echoed the views of the cdiiors bore 
unmislakeabje witness to the “freedom of 
the Press”. All except one gentleman, 
who believed in the matrimonial slate so 
fervently that he had entered ii no less 
than five limes, and a terrible cad who 
annoyed the “SummersklJI Girl .Snipers” 
by a churlish reference to able-bodied 
alimony-mongers”, 

Bui, on the whole, it merely repeated 
the tedious reiterations of the old 
familiar cliches on “Jifc-Iong love”, 
“perfect harmony” and “ideal marriage”, 
etc. Apart from this, it served as a 
platform for the “cake and eat it” 
pseudo-feminism of Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill which seeks not to achieve any¬ 
thing so revolutionary or “disgusting” as 
the complete emancipation of Woman 
from the economic dependence of mar¬ 
riage, or to vindicale the biological right 
to molherhopd of what arc cruelly dis¬ 
missed as “surplus women” -but merely 
to demand better conditions for the 
“more fortunate sisters” from their 
“employers”. A sort of embittered, 
defeatist, vindictive “feminism” which 
shirks all the issues of freedom and 


represents only one privileged section of 
women in the shape of the closed-shop 
Matrons’ Trade Union. 

Most progressives will heartily endorse 
the idea that a wife is entitled at least 
to some payment for work done as a 
housekeeper, as long as we have a 
“wage” or monetary system. But the 
“Summerskill Snipers” seek to oblain all 
the advantages for helplessly “dependent” 
wives, at Ihe expense of bachelors, spin¬ 
sters and husbands — even demanding that 
wages shall continue to be paid in the 
event of desertion by the “employer” — 
for aervices no longer given or required, 
and quite irrespective of the “house¬ 
keeper’s' independent means or income 
from siibsetiuenl employnienl. Here 
again, the econinnic principal W'hich lies 
at the root ot marriage is upheld - 
namely (hat all females and cliildren arc 
economically dependent upon individual 
males- whicli enables the ('apitalist Stale 
lo work these males harder, to “dis¬ 
cipline” the rebellious and to shirk (its) 
comnuinal responsibility to provide full 
employnienl or maintenance for all 
able-bodied adults, and support, by the 
adult community of chfidren and "those 
unable to work 

In a libertarian society, of course, 
“work” would be socially necessary, 
voluntary and congenial, and “wages” 
would consist of (he equitable distribu¬ 
tion of services, amenities, and con¬ 
sumer goods according to need. This is 
the S<j|uti()n. of course, which all States 
—“capitalist” or “socialists”, are deter¬ 
mined to uvo/i/—and wc can only judge 


to that Mr. Anthony Eden’s remarks 
during the debate in the Commons on 
German rearmament: ‘Ts German in¬ 
dustry to be allowed to compete with 
that of the Allies in the markets of the 
world without any of the burdens and 
restrictions which rearmament places on 
our own export drive?” While the TUC, 
in its statement supporting rearmament, 
maintains that sharp cuts in the defence 
programme would mean “industrial and 
financial difficulties.” 

Which all jets the cat out of the bag 
pretty thoroughly. The next war, which 
will be the result of this rearmament, 
will be, like the last, fought in the in¬ 
terests of capitalism. The slogans and 
war aims will be announced as being 
all for democracy, Christianity, civilisa¬ 
tion and the rest, but will be in fact 
for the control of money markets. 
Which many people think worth fighting 
for, but the Anarchists do not. 

What then, is the Anarchist alterna¬ 
tive? Fundamentally, of course, there 
is only one alternative: world-wide 
social revolution. The abominable re¬ 
sults of capitalism will not be eradicated 
until the system which causes them has 
been eradicated. 

But that, let’s face it, is a long way 
off. Capitalism is still very much alive 
and kicking, and we have to remain 
alive, too. 

To that end, the Anarchists suggest 
that the workers must begin to close 
their ranks now. In his book, In Place 
of Fear, Aneurin Bevan discusses the 
industrial power of the working-class, 
but maintains that “industrial power is 
just what the unemployed have not got.” 
But industrial power cannot be divorced 
from the working-class as a whole, and 
it is very much against the interests of 
all workers for any to be unemployed. 

The out-of-work suffer from their 
state of unemployment, and those still 
at work are threatened with loss of their 
job and are weakened through the 
existence of a pool of unemployed wait¬ 
ing for a job. 

All workers must therefore realise 
now that they must prevent unemploy¬ 
ment before it assumes unmanageable 
proportions. This means that they 
must stop working themselves out of 
their jobs. Restriction of production 
should become common practice. 


LOCAL ELECTION RESULTS 
INTERPRETED BY THE 
POLITICIANS 

{From a correspondent) 

COME optimists think that figures can- 
^ not lie. Yet, faced with the results 
of the recent local elections held in 
Wales, the two parties’ headquarters ap¬ 
pear unable to agree even to the figures, 
quite apart from the interpretation of 
the results in political terms: 

^ The Conservative Central Office de¬ 
clared that the Conservatives had gained 
eight seats and lost ten and that Labour 
had gained 73 and lost 13. 

The Labour Party instead said that 
Labour had gained 101 and lost 20. 

Then, commenting on the analysis of 
the results, the Chief Conservative agent 
for Wales said: Wales and Monmouth¬ 
shire have rejected Socialist interference 
in local government in a decisive manner. 

The Secretary of the West Regional 
Council of Labour, commenting on the 
results, said: “This is a clear indication 
that the electors of Wales remain loyal 
to the Labour movement and have no 
faith in the Tory Government.” 

So, reader, take your choice. One 
thing is certain, the Party bosses don’t 
thing much of the people’s intelligence. 
And, so long as we go on playing their 
game, they are fully justified. 


The miners arc now seeing stocks of 
coal accumulating at the pits once 
again. There first step should be to 
rescind that Saturday morning agree¬ 
ment they recently agreed to. A ban on 
overtime should be immediately estab¬ 
lished by all workers threatened by 
redundancy. 

The next step should be the rejection 
of piece work. Both these measures will 
no doubt betray the fact that workers 
have in many cases been depending on 
piece-work bonuses and overtime to 
make a living wage. So that then it will 
be necessary to demand a satisfactorjj 
basic wage—for a working week tha 
will ensure work for everyone whq 
wants it. If nine hours is too long (i 
it is!) cut it down to eight. If cigi 
is too long, walk out when you’ve doo 
seven. 

Redundancy must be combatted wi|( 
every means at the disposal of 
worker. Nobody who has a useful sk 
and is willing to work is redundant 
people need the things he can prodm 
Unemployment, economic crises, 
pressions, these are essentially noth 
to do with production, distribution 
consumption. They have everythin! 
do with buying and selling. This u 
is the boss’s biisiness—let him Iook.t 
that. Let the "workers concern l 
selves with production and distribu^ 
yes and consumption, too. And 
boss says he can’t afford to kee 
all in his factory—take his factor, 
from him. He has shown himseltl 
incapable of running it for the 
of society or of the workers he en 

This has been done in other cg 
—can it ndt be done here? It ' 
determined solidarity and a con^ 
ness of the industrial power 
workers. For, as even Bevan 
hardly like to deny—industrial po 
just what the working-class has 


London Anarchist Group 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 1952 

'THIS year's Summer School has been 
arranged for the August Bank 
Holiay weekend—August 2, 3, 4 (Sat., 
Sun,, Mon.) 

Comrades from the provinces who will 
require sleeping accommodation are re¬ 
quested to apply as soon as possible. 

Full details will be available from: 
The Summer School Committee (L.A.G.), 
c/o Freedom Press, 27 Red Lion Street, 
W.C.l. 


from the continual and unrelenting spate 
of prt)paganda backed by superstition 
on behalf of registered monogamy and 
against “immoral ideas” that the ruling 
classes are genuinely dislurbed—ai the 
revolution in morals which is taking 
place. The perrenial desire of the ruling 
class is for stabje marital relations and 
big families, since they are shrewd 
enough to recognise in the family the 
microscosm of the St^te, and in the dis- 
salislaclion and conthets arising from the 
alternatives of monogamy or monas- 
licism the mainspring for the “creative” 
endeavours of useless “industries” in 
preparation for bigger and better wars. 

Hence, of course, the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Divorce, which, while it may 
be compelled by a realistic appraisal of 
the situation to recommend reforms 
hitherto anathema lo our rulers—will 
only throw ballast overboard in order to 
save the ship. Cavan McCarthy. 


LONDON ANARCfflST 
GROUP 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Every Sunday at 3.30 
MANETTE STREET 
(by Foyle's, Charing Cross Road 
Every Saturday at 6^ p.m, 

INDOOR MEETINGS 

at the 

CLASSIC RESTAURANT, 

Baker Street. W.i 
(near Classic Cinema) 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m. 

JUNE 22—^Tony Gibson on 
ANARCHIST SOLUTION TO THE ! 
WORLD CRISIS 
JUNE 29—BRAINS TRUST on 
ANARCHISM & SYNDICALIS.M 

NORTH-EAST LONDON 
DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 

Alternate Wednesdays 
at 7.30 

JUNE 25—ROUND TABLE 
DISCUSSION on 
EUGENICS 

WEST LONDON 

Enquines 

C. Brasnett, 79 Warwick Ave., W.9 

LIVERPOOL 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS at 
101 upper Parliament Street, 
Liverpool, 8 
Every Sunday at 8 p.m. 

GLASGOW 

OUTDOOR MEETINGS 

MAXWELL STREET 
Every Sunday at j p.m. 

With John Gaffney, Frank Leech, 

Jane Strackan, Eddie Shaw 
Frank Carlin 

LEEDS 

Anyone interested in forming a group 
in Leeds, please contact Freedom Press 
in first instance. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Freeixim readers are invited to sup¬ 
port a Spanish Protest meeting to be 
held in San Francisco, at the Hall in 
827 Broadway on July 19th. 


FREEDOM 

Tfie Anarchist Weakly 

Postal Sub^criptioo Rates 
12 months 17 /- (U.S.A. $ 3 . 00 ) 

6 mor:thi 8/6 ( U.S.A. $ I .$ 0 ) 

3 months 4/6 (U.S.A. $0.75) 

Speemf Sirfijcription R^tes for 2 copr«« 
12 months 27/- ( U.S.A. $4.50) 

6 months 13/6 (U.S.A. $2.25) 

Ch«quas, P.O.'i and Monty Ordtn shoold 
be made cut to FREEDOM PRESS, croiwd 
e/c Payee, and addratjcd to the pobllihefe, 

FREEDOM PRESS 
27 Red Lion Street 
London, W.C.l England 

Tel. : Chancery 8364 
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